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and at times enforced relinquishment ensues, that introduces so altered 
an economy of its resources, is but part of our limitations of knowledge 
of the intrinsic nature of the mental movement. The most promising 
outlook for the lessening in any measure of these limitations is by a dis- 
cerning cultivation of the abnormal field under guidance of principles 
that find their surest support in normal psychology." 

Many pertinent matters which have proved very helpful and suggestive 
are scantily used in this volume. The very lucid St. Louis address of 
Morton Prince, which deals with some very accessible and practical issues 
of the ' subconscious,' the studies of Freud, Jung, etc., and many of those 
of Janet, evidently find no favor with Jastrow, since he does not even 
mention them or their contents. 

It becomes more and more evident that the caption 'subconscious' 
will soon share the fate of the term consciousness, and cease to be a 
topic ; it would be better to realize that there are in the stream of mental 
activities leading activities and less prominent ones; some closely con- 
nected with the leading trend, others more independent or perhaps truly 
dissociated; some more likely to weigh in the determination of the gen- 
eral trend than others, etc. This would seem to be the very field in which 
dynamic conceptions will have to find their way into psychology; and as 
soon as dynamic issues are in the lead, the ' conscious ' or ' subconscious ' 
nature of the event under study will be of interest according to the 
clearness of the conditions and mechanism of submersion and dissocia- 
tion. In the meantime descriptive-analytical surveys are very welcome. 
But for a presentation of this topic the first condition is a sufficient 
simplicity and some consideration for the reader who seeks information 
and guidance, and whose trend of thought and interests should be met 
half-way, or at least part of the way, so as to make available the three 
'privileges' of the mature psychic procedure, incorporation, orientation 
and initiative (p. 483). The emphasis of some leading perspectives in 
another edition will do very much indeed to make the author's wealth of 
exemplification and expression a pleasure instead of a burden. 

Adolf Meyer. 
Pathological Institute, Wards Island. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE 
KRITIK October, 1906, Band 129, Heft 1. Edward von Hartmann 
(pp. 1-33) : A. Dorner. — Hartmann's psychology is self-contradictory be- 
cause it makes consciousness at once a function of the brain and also, 
in its capacity to form ideals, superior to nature. His ethical goal merges 
into the religious, viz., knowledge of God, a knowledge in which God and 
the individual seem to disappear together. His religion is really to be 
found in his esthetics. His metaphysics displays the fundamental in- 
consistency of pessimism, an order evolving from ' alogical ' potentiali- 
ties. Yet his doctrine of the categories prevails in Germany. Quellen und 
Wirkungen von Jakob Boehmes' Gottesbegriff (pp. 33-47) : A. Bastian. — 
Boehme differs from Spinoza chiefly in making evil a positive element 
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in the divine harmony. Among Post-Kantians Schelling fails to dis- 
tinguish between God's inner life and his outward life in the world, but 
otherwise differs little from Boehme. JJeber die Stellung der Gegen- 
standstheorie im System der Wissenschaften (pp. 48-93) : A. Meinong. — 
There are judgments and knowledge independent of the existence of 
objects to which they refer, for all science rests on the assumption of such 
' impossible objects ' as zero, ' whose existence is equivalent to its non- 
existence.' Mathematics is hypothetical and this independence of exist- 
ence extends to other sciences, in so far as they are a priori in method. 
Bericht uber die italienische Philosophie des Jahres 1905 (pp. 94-104) : 
C. D. Pflaum. — No particular work is singled out from the numerous 
publications which are briefly summarized. Bezensionen: H. Kutter, Das 
Unmittelbare, eine Menschheitsfrage : G. Vorbrodt. J. Dorner, Grund- 
probleme der Beligions Philosophie: Vorbrodt. Esther L. Axelrod, 
Tolstoi's Weltanschauung und ihre Entwichelung : H. Goebel. Notizen. 
Hobhouse, L. T. Morals in Evolution. A study in comparative ethics. 

In two volumes. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1906. Pp. 

vii + 294. 

NOTES AND NEWS 

At the recent meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science President Butler, of Columbia University, made the 
following observations in the course of his address of welcome : " I am 
one of those who now for nearly thirty years have observed at first hand 
the slow, and then the rapid, advance of the sciences to their present 
place in the school and college programs of this country. It has been 
my fortune to listen to and sometimes to participate in the discussions 
and debates which have accompanied that advance. So far as I now 
recollect, every vote that I have had to give has been given in its favor. 
But now at the end of this period I can not help feeling, and I observe 
from reading the literature of the subject that the same feeling is shown 
in England, in France and in Germany, that we have not yet succeeded 
in so organizing the sciences as instruments of general education as to 
fulfill the high expectations which some of us formed for them nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. . . . There can be little doubt that the 
sciences of nature and of man, properly organized and presented as 
educational instruments, are destined to be classified as true humanities. 
I can not help feeling that in addition to their power to instruct and 
inform, they have a power to refine, to uplift and to guide; but I am 
quite confident that as yet we are very far short of having so organized 
this material as to attain these ends." President Welch, who responded 
to the address of welcome, said in reference to the remarks above quoted, 
that the formation of the new section for education was a recognition 
of what President Butler had pointed out, and that it was hoped that the 
work of this section might contribute toward a solution of the problems 
alluded to. President Welch continued as follows : " It may also be 
admitted that exaggerated claims have sometimes been made as regards 
the position which the natural sciences should hold in the scheme of 



